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THE ADVENTURES OF A LADY 
AMONGST THE NAGAS, 


Some thirty-five years ago, my late husband, then 
& young man, accepted an appointment under the 
Assam Tea Company, and after an absence of a 
few years, returned home. We had been brought 
up together as children, indeed we were distantly 
related ; and although Willie was some six or 
seven years my senior, he always declared I was 
to be his wife. He had bought an outlying 
Garden of the Company’s, and asked me to return 
with him as his wife, to superintend his home in 
the far-distant jungles of Assam. So, when he 
was twenty-four and I barely eighteen, we were 
married in our quiet Scotch kirk, and left shortly 
afterwards for Calcutta by the newly established 
Overland Route. 

In 1845 there were no steamers plying up the 
Brahmaputra River, so, after reaching Calcutta, 
we had the prospect of a three months’ voyage 
in boats, I was assured I should find it a 
monotonous journey; and notwithstanding the 
many and varied scenes which we daily wit- 
nessed, I must own I was heartily glad when 
we arrived at Nazareh, the headquarters of the 
Assam Tea Company. Here we were hospitably 
entertained by the manager and officers of the 
Company ; and after a few days’ rest, left for our 
home, a five days’ journey on elephants, We 
arrived safely at our destination, not much the 
worse for our trip, but much shaken by the jolting 
of the elephants and much bitten by the mosquitos 
en route. My husband had been formerly manager 
here ; and on the Company’s concentrating their 
Gardens and selling some of the outlying ones, 
he had purchased this, and therefore not only 
knew the place well, but was well known by all 
the neighbouring tribes, who used to bring him 
seed of the indigenous tea-plant, found growing 
wild amidst their hills, 

Our house, I found, was a long building, with 
front and back verandahs, raised on piles five feet 
high—with a wooden floor, plank sides, and 


thatched roof, situated in a picturesque spot close 
to a mountain stream, and at the foot of the Naga 
Hills, The building itself was somewhat desolate- 
looking, and but poorly furnished; but I had 
brought many nicknacks with me, and in a few 
days our home looked all the brighter for them. 
Our nearest European neighbours were eleven 
miles off. In front of our house, between it and 
the river, we had a small garden, in which in the 
cold season most English flowers throve amazingly. 
On our left we had a large kitchen-garden ; and 
on our right, a large inclosed space where we 
kept goats, fowls, geese, ducks, &c. In our rear 
lay the Tea Garden. We had then about seventy 
acres of old tea, about fifty acres of new; and in 
a very short time we had some thirty more acres 
cleared, ready for planting. 

Every morning at daybreak I was up, and some- 
times accompanied Willie in his rounds, He never 
went out without his gun, and seldom returned 
home empty-handed ; for pea-fowl, pheasants, and 
jungle-fowl were abundant in the Garden itself ; 
and by going to a swamp a few miles off, buffaloes, 
deer, pig, and tigers were in plenty; and as my 
husband was an enthusiastic sportsman, I always 
accompanied him in the back-seat of the howdah ; 
and I must own that I almost enjoyed the sport 
as much as he did, till one day I met with an 
accident, by being thrown from my elephant’s 
back, and my husband would never take me out 
again. 

Two years sped. We had been doing well. 
We had nearly three hundred acres under plant ; 
and although our life was an uneventful one, its 
monotony was occasionally broken by a visit from 
some neighbouring tea-planter, or some gentleman 
in search of a suitable locality for opening out a 
Garden, or by some officer of the 2d Assam Light 
Infantry on sport intent. I had no children ; but 
found plenty of employment in household matters, 
in establishing schools for the coolies’ children, in 
looking after the sick and the welfare generally 
of our dependants. 

I soon learned Bengalee and Assamese; but 
although the Nagas often paid us visits, and we | 
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were apparently the best of friends, I had not 
aan iy in learning any of their language, nor 
did I acquire any confidence in them; but we 
lived, as we thought, in perfect security, and 
although we heard of occasional raids by the Hill 
tribes, they were not in our direction. The Nagas 
are a sturdy, ugly, treacherous, but withal brave 
race, much given to head-hunting, like most of 
the tribes on our north-eastern frontier ; but they 
had been severely handled by our troops not long 
before, and it was thought they had settled down 
into peaceable folks. 

Things went on quietly enough till November 
1847. M ahead bid just left for a few days 
on one of his half-yearly journeys. I had been 
very busy all day ; the season was an unusually 
sickly one, and our hospital was full of sick 
women and children, on whom I had been attend- 
ing all day; and I was thoroughly tired before 
I retired to rest. I had noticed many Nagas, 
unaccompanied by any of their women, go past 
our lines that day; and though I had been 
told it was a bad sign when these savages came 
down into the plains alone, I never gave it a 
thought ; and after seeing everything made fast, I 
went to bed. I had not been asleep for more than 
an hour or two, when I was awakened by the 
most fearful yells and screams of men, women, 
and children, together with the glare of our tea- 
houses and coolie-lines on fire! I had just time 
to spring out of bed and to put on a few clothes, 
when our own bungalow was surrounded by a 
band of savages, armed with spears and clubs, 
and carrying torches, which they threw on to our 
roof, The place was instantaneously in flames; 
and to escape suffocation, I rushed out as I was, 
and was immediately felled to the ground, and 
lay insensible for some time. When I recovered, 
I found myself pinioned, whilst all around me 
was desolation, Our late home was a mass of 
charred and smoking ruins; and oh! horror of 
horrors, a pile of heads of men, women, and 
children was lying close by me! The savages 
were hunting about for more victims. Many of 
them were drunk, and covered with blood; and 
every now and then an agonising scream and 
an exultant laugh would proclaim that some 
wretch had been but too successful in his search, 
and that another poor coolie had been discovered 
and sacrificed. 

This dreadful scene lasted fully two hours, 
when the Nagas seemed satisfied that there were 
no more victims alive, and gathered together 
round where I lay, and apparently discussed 
what my fate was to be. Some were evidently 
clamorous for my head; others—and amongst them 
I fancied were some who had been in the habit 
of visiting us—were more humanely inclined ; 
and at one time I thought it would end in a 
fight between the two factions. But another and 
stronger party, headed by a chief whom I recog- 
nised as one to whom my husband had shewn 
much kindness, and whose child had been nursed 
by me through a dangerous illness, at once 
decided my fate, by ordering a stretcher to be 
prepared, on which I was placed, and carried by 
two men along a jungle-path leading to the 
mountains, My va was fearfully swollen from 
the blow I had received ; I suffered tortures from 
racking pains in the head, and also from cold, for 
I was but partially and the weather in 


Assam, especially in the hilly districts, is bitterly 
cold from November to the middle of February, 
As if my other miseries were not enough, I was 
almost eaten alive by mosquitos ; and every now 
and then, horrid tree-leeches would fall down 
upon me as we brushed through the jungle, 
immediately fasten on me, and suck away till 
from repletion they fell off. We moved at a 
rapid rate all the remainder of that night and 
till noon next day, when we halted for an hour 
by a stream, and where I must have again become 
insensible, for I remember nothing further till 
the starry sky above proclaimed night once more; 
but still our party hurried on, nor did we halt 
till close on daybreak. A small party or advance- 
guard then went on, whilst the main body rested, 
and formed into something like a procession, At 
dawn, the sound of gongs and drums was heard 
approaching us. The chief who had interposed 
to save my life, headed the savages; immediately 
behind him came relays of men, two and two, 
carrying on a pole between them some eight or 
ten heads; then our two elephants and ponies ; 
then myself on the stretcher; then a few of the 
best-looking girls and female children, who had 
been spared to become the slaves of their captors ; 
and last of all, a miscellaneous collection of loot. 

As we wound round the hill, up a steep path, 
leading to the fortified village, the, savages began 
to yell forth a chant; many of them danced and 
capered ; whilst the women coo-o0-ed and 
their hands, bowing their heads to the ground as 
we passed by ; and amidst the yelling of men, 
women, and children, the beating of tom-toms, 
gongs, and instruments resembling those called 
cholera horns of India, we entered the stockade 
by a narrow doorway. ‘The stockade itself was 
nearly a square, each face about one hundred and 
seventy-five yards long. On three sides there were 
houses, built in long lines, and well raised off the 
ground ; and the fourth side, the only one appa- 
rently approachable by an enemy, was strongly 
fortified, and the space in front pangied. Pangies 
are bamboo spikes, hardened, sharpened, and 
jagged, driven into the ground for some distance 
round every stockade, and covered over with fallen 
leaves. Often they are poisoned. They will go 
through the toughest sole, and once in the foot, can- 
not be extracted ; and if poisoned, death follows in 
an hour or two. Hence, they are greatly dreaded. 
Several gingalls were placed, and rude towers 
flanked the position, on which were collected huge 
stones, or rather rocks, ready to hurl down upon 
an invading foe. In the centre of the stockade 
was a long pole, and arranged round it were 
human heads, besides those of gayals, buffaloes, 
and deer; whilst tied tightly down to five pegs 
were as many gayals, which were forthwith 
slain. 

Copious draughts of an intoxicating drink made 
of fermented rice were drunk, The women then 
formed in a ring, and danced round the pole to a 
slow measure, twice or thrice; then leaned down, 
with their heads bowed to the ground, whilst 
amidst a perfect fury of tom-toms and gongs, the 
ceremony of flaying the slain cattle commenced, 
And after another march round the pole and a 
general chorus, a chief stepped to the front and 
made an oration, which was greatly applauded. 
The women danced round hand in hand, and 
opening out into two parties, allowed the men 
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with the gayals’ heads to enter, and closed up 
the space behind them. The five heads were 
placed equidistant from one another and from 
the pole; both men and women stepped over 
them with a mincing gait, clapping their hands 
and keeping time to the rude music ; salaaming 
at the same time to the human heads. They did 
this twice ; then joining hands, men in the inner 
ring, and women in the outer, danced round 
furiously, and suddenly broke off into small parties ; 
and whilst the warriors, weary from their long 
and hurried journey, retired to rest, the women 
and those who had not joined in the foray, cut up 
the gayals, and prepared the evening feast. 

The foregoing, which is but a faint description 
of the frightful and disgusting scene, was" not over 
till past noon. I had been apparently forgotten 
while it lasted. I lay tied to the stretcher, with- 
out the least shelter from the sun, a silent and 
horrified spectator of this shocking spectacle. The 
sun had raised blisters over my face, neck, and 
shoulders, Iwas taken to the chief’s house, and 
liberated ; but being unable to move, I was carried 
into a corner and there deposited, where I soon 
became unconscious ; raging fever set in; and all I 
remembered for some time was incessant drum- 
ming, and night made hideous with debauchery 
and diabolical rites and noises; but whether it was 
really so, I cannot state _— for I was light- 
headed many days; and when I recovered suffi- 
ciently to notice occurrences, I had lost all reckon- 
ing, and knew neither the date of the month nor 
the days of the week, nor the duration of my 
illness, 

For days .and weeks I lingered between life 
and death, and I fear I did pray for death more 
than once, for the agony I suffered, not only 
bodily but mentally, was fearful. How I lived 
through it all, do not know, The chiet’s wife 
whose child I had tended, poured congie or rice- 
water down my throat twice or thrice a day ; but 
beyond this I took no nourishment for upwards of 
a month; and from arather comely and plump 
young woman, I became the most fearful scare- 
crow possible, reduced to mere skin and bone; and 
‘in this state, though scarcely able to stand, I had 
to toil and work like the other women. Whilst I 
was with them, which I ascertained afterwards 
was close upon six months, the horrors of the 
date of my arrival were. frequently repeated, for 
there was a general and most unexpected rising 
amongst the Hill people. Police there was none ; 
the troops were too few and too scattered to be of 
any use, so the savages had it pretty much their 
own way. 

All this time I had never heard a word of my 
husband. I knew his indomitable character, and 
was sure he would not be satisfied with mere 
rumours or surmises, but would search for me till 
he ascertained beyond a doubt whether I was dead 
or alive, and would rescue me or die in the attempt. 
I had now learned some of the Naga language, but 
did not let any of them know of my knowledge ; 
and now and then I was cheered by hearing them 
say a force was advancing into the Hills ; but alas! 
my exultation was shortlived, for the commandant, 
who was a very inefficient officer, allowed himself 
to be surprised and beaten back with severe 
loss ; and sad to say, amongst the heads brought in 
by the savages, I recognised one as that of poor 
young S——, who had but lately joined the regi- 


ment, and who had been our guest but nine months 
before. On another occasion I recognised two 
brothers, tea-planters, who had lived about twenty 
miles from us, and who, it appears, had made a 
desperate resistance before being overpowered b 
numbers, and slain. Whenever the raiders return 
how my heart sank with dread! for I feared 
to find amongst their ghastly trophies the head 
of my dear husband. 

The savages seldom brought back any captives ; 
they only cared for heads ; but occasionally, when 
they came across a young girl, they cee 
her back with them. All those hitherto brought 
in were from a different part of the district 
from ours, and I neither knew them, nor they 
of my husband; but at last a young Eurasian 
girl, whom I had known or rather seen in 
Nazareh, was brought in; and through her I 
learned that my husband was alive, but nearly 
heartbroken, and that he was serving with Captain 
C—~’s force, and ae his life recklessly, and 
extremely savage with his commander for his in- 
competence and want of skill, But, said the girl, 
it was rumoured that a general-officer, with fresh 
troops from Caleutta, was shortly expected; that 
Captain C—— had been recalled ; and that although 
an immediate attack on the savages was forbidden, 
B——, of the 3d Light Infantry, a well-known 
resolute and efficient officer, with a part of his 
regiment, had been sent to keep up a strict block- 
ade, and that he had established posts along the 
base of the Hills, about fifteen miles off. 

I think the Nagas looked upon me as a harmless 
idiot, for they allowed me to wander about the 
stockade without hindrance; and I learned that 
though apparently impregnable on three faces, yet 
that a secret passage existed in the north face, by 
which they could retreat in case of need. My 
heart was aching to rejoin my husband, especially 
when I learned he was so near; so I determined to 
escape. I did not now refuse the food set apart for 
me, but for a week or ten days husbanded my 
strength, and ate and drank all they offered me. 
Buoyed up by hope, my health greatly improved, 
and my strength came back rapidly. My own 
scanty clothes had worn off my back long age, and 
I was now dressed like a Naga woman, with only 
a shift and petticoat; I had neither shoes nor stock- 
ings, yet I made up my mind to try to escape 
directly the nights were sufficiently dark for that 
purpose ; and I was further assisted by another 
orgie of the savages, who had again surprised a 

ost, brought home more heads, and had another 

eavy drink and debauch. Whilst the devilry 
was at its height, commending myself to an all- 
powerful Ruler, I stepped into the secret passage, 
and fled not only for my life but for dear 
liberty, home, and husband. I knew enough 
of Captain B——’s character to be sure that 
if I succeeded in reaching his camp, and he 
learned the secret of the passage by which I had 
escaped, he would be anxious to surprise the 
enemy’s stronghold. I was doubtful whether my 
strength would enable me to reach his outposts ; 
but i was sure I never could guide the troops 
back, even if I had the courage to return to such 
a detestable spot. So I took a bundle of cotton 
with me, and left a little here and there from the 
end of the secret passage to the main mgr 
which led down the ghaut. Although the night 


was pitchy dark, I had no difficulty, once I was 
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out of the secret passage, in finding the path down 
to the plains ; and the distance between it and the 
stockade was barely a quarter of a mile. Where the 

th diverged, I stuck a forked stick with a good 

andful of cotton in it and pointing towards the 
direction to be taken. I knew wild beasts abounded 
in these jungles ; but so joyous was I at the idea 
of escape, I gave them no heed, but hurried down 
as fast as my unprotected feet would carry me. 
I had anticipated a good five hours’ march ; but 
imagine my delight when I was challenged by a 
Goorkha of the 3d Light Infantry (now the 44th 
Light Infantry) before I had been two hours on 
the journey. I could have hugged the ugly but 
brave little soldier ; but as I was to all intents and 
purposes a Naga in dress and dirt, he would not 
allow me to pass his post ; and I was at a loss what 
to do, and all but crying, when I heard my own 
husband’s voice asking what the row was about! 
Regardless of the sentry, I rushed forward, and 
crying, ‘O Willie, don’t you know me?’ fell into 
my husband’s arms ; and barely escaped a thrust 
made at me by the honest little Goorkha, who 
thought I was some witch of a Naga intent on 
mischief ! 

It would be useless trying to describe the next 
few moments. Half crying, half laughing, I clung 
to my dear one, thankful to feel his protecting 
arms once more round me, and told him in a 
few words what I had suffered, and how I had 
escaped. He thought the news so important that 
he urged me to see Captain B—— at once, utterly 
unfit though I was to see any civilised being. 
He told me the information I could give might be 
the making of him and Captain B——; that our 
Garden was destroyed, and we all but penniless ; 
and if he could render government some im- 
Ea service, he might get employment. So, for 

is dear sake, I instantly consented ; and in a mar- 
vellously short time B—— was in our hut. I told 
him of the revelry in the enemy’s camp, of the 
secret passage, and the means I had adopted of 
— out the route to it, and also of all the 

orrors I had witnessed. My transient strength 
had been already overtaxed. I was dead-beat ; 
and my husband persuaded me to lie down; and 
in a few moments I was fast asleep; the first 
really refreshing and happy sleep I had had during 
the past six months. 

No sooner was I asleep, than my husband offered 
to lead the stormers—they were short of officers, 
owing to sickness and casualties—and ‘Captain 
B—— decided to capture the enemy’s post by a 
coup de main; and within half an hour, one hundred 
and fifty Goorkhas under Willie, with a reserve 
of another hundred and fifty under Captain B—— 
himself, were en route. They found the forked 
stick as I had described ; and the cotton scattered 
about led them direct to the secret passage, and 
they were inside the stockade before a single Naga 
suspected the presence of an enemy. The troops 
entered just before daybreak, when the savages 
were in their most profound sleep, and but few 
escaped the vengeance they so well merited. It 
that B—, finding the Nagas 
slipping through his lines, owing to their extent, 
had drawn the cordon closer on the enemy, and I 
had thus fortunately found his outposts so much 
nearer than I had anticipated. Our loss was not 
severe—only a few men; but my poor husband was 
severely wounded ; and when I awoke from nearly 


fifteen hours’ sleep and found him lying in the hut, 
a mass of bandages, and with scarcely strength to 
speak to me, I was nearly beside myself, and was 
very nearly upbraiding him for having left me 
and risked his life; but Captain B—— came in, 
and told me my husband had behaved in the most 
— manner, and that he had recommended 
im for a commission. 

Careful nursing soon brought Willie round; and 
when he was able to move, we went to Seebsaugor, 
where, what with being with my husband, and 
seeing kindly European faces round me, and happi- 
ness instead of despair staring me in the face, I 
improved so much, that in three months people 
declared I was as bonnie as before my misfor- 
tunes. 

Three days after Captain B——’s successful 
attack and destruction of the principal stronghold 
of the Nagas, the Brigadier arrived ; but instead of 
praising that gallant officer he reprimanded him 
or disobedience of orders in attacking the enemy ; 
which so disgusted B——, that he accepted an ap- 
pointment offered him in the Civil branch of the 
administration of the province ; in which he greatly 
distinguished himself, and rose to the highest 
posts. He was also somewhat consoled by a 

rivate letter from the Commander-in-chief, prais- 
ing him highly for his promptitude and gallantry, 
and regretting that he was unable publicly to 
notice Sis claims in the face of the General’s 
division orders ; but that he would do so indirectly ; 
and also that he had much pleasure in recom- 
mending my husband for a commission to the 
Directors of the Honourable the East India Com- 

any; which he received in due time; and though 

e began his military service somewhat late in life, 
his subsequent career in the Sutlej and Punjab 
wars, on Lord Raglan’s {staff in the Crimea, and 
during the Mutinies, are too well known to need 
repetition. He rapidly rose to be a field-officer, 
a C.B, and V.C. for conspicuous bravery in the 
field ; but he fell as a gallant soldier should, with 
his face to the foe, in the final assault on Lucknow; 
and I, his widow, shall ever remember the cause 
which led to his career as a soldier, and the 
harrowing period passed by me as a captive 
amongst the Nagas. 


THE CHEADLEWOODS MONEY. 
CHAPTER III. 


OnE evening about this time Mopsy was sitting 
in her own room up-stairs busily engaged in finish- 
ing some copying, which should have been done 
earlier in the day. It was close upon midnight, 
and the girl’s eyes ached sorely as she strained 
them to write by the light of the solitary tallow- 
candle. She was feeling worn out, but she kept at 
her work with desperate energy. Presently, to her 
vexation she discovered that a paper necessary to 
the completion of her work was missing. She 
must have left it down-stairs in the back-room, 
where she had been writing earlier in the evening. 
For a moment she was at a loss what to do, but 
summoning up her courage she resolved to go in 
search of it. It was not pleasant to think of going 
down into those dreary rooms after every one in 


the house had retired to rest, but the work was qg 
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important, and it would be far more unpleasant 
to encounter her uncle Jonathan’s angry looks if 
he found her task unfinished. So, candle in hand, 
and treading as lightly as possible, she pro- 
ceeded down the dark, rickety staircase, Having 
reached the gloomy hall, the unwonted presence 
of a human being at that time of night caused 
unbounded consternation to a company of black- 
beetles who were holding a social meeting. The 
sight of this ‘black-watch’ filled the girl with 
horror, and she retreated a few steps up the stair- 
case, and was about to give up the undertaking, 
when she perceived a light coming from beneath 
the door of the back-room. Who could be there 
at this late hour? Her uncles were believers in 
the early to bed and early to rise theory, and 
were usually most regular in their habits, Curi- 
osity getting the better of fear, Mopsy moved 
nearer to the door. She now saw that it was ajar, 
and with a cautious movement she pushed it a 
trifle wider open, and peeped into the room. To 
her surprise she beheld her uncle Barnabas stand- 
ing within, He, like herself, had evidently 
descended for some purpose after he had retired 
to his room, for he wore a loose, greasy-looking 
dressing-gown, and carried a bedroom-candlestick 
in his hand, Afraid though she was of attracting 
his attention, Margery could not draw back, 
Her uncle’s appearance was so mysterious, that 
she felt constrained to stand and watch his move- 
ments, 

Placing his candle on the mantel-shelf, he turned 
to the side of the fireplace, and apparently touch- 
ing some hidden spring there, caused the wooden 
panel to slide back, disclosing a small iron safe 
neatly fitted into the side of the wall. Taking a 
bunch of keys from the pocket of his dressing- 
gown, he proceeded to open this safe. With a 
hard rasping sound the lock flew back. A heavy 
substantial-looking cash-box stood just within 
the door. Drawing this forth, he sat down in 
his chair, and placing the box on his knees, he 
unlocked it, and began to examine its contents, 
There was money in the box; how much Mopsy 
could not tell, but she heard the yellow coins 
chink as her uncle turned them over in his 
tremulous fingers. There were crisp bank-notes 
too in the box; she heard the peculiar rustle of 
the paper as he took up roll after roll, gazing at 
them, with the covetous joy of a miser irradiating 
his features, 

But miser though he was, Mr Cheadlewood was 
not guilty of the folly of keeping his gold at 
hand, that he might have the joy of fingering 
it. Margery knew how it was that he chanced to 
have so much in the house this night, She had 
heard him complain to his brother that a client 
had paid a long-standing account too late in the 
day for the money to be taken to the bank, She 
recalled the peculiar chuckle with which Mr 
Jonathan had prefaced his remark, that it was 
well to get the money at any hour, and it would 
be as safe in the house as at the bank, since it 


need be a clever thief who could discover where 
they kept their cash-box. Mopsy now saw the 
point of that last observation, and she laughed to 
herself to think how angry her uncles would be, 
if they knew that she had discovered their secret 
hiding-place, 

Our heroine felt a sort of contemptuous pity for 
her poor old uncle as she looked at him now. She 
had already suspected his miserly propensities ; ' 
now she saw plainly that he was indeed one who 
loved money for money’s own sake, and to whom 
the hard, dead coin, which represented wealth, 
was dearer than the love of any human being. 
She watched till she saw him close the cash-box 
and replace it in the safe; then, as he made a 
movement towards the door, she slipped back 
quickly, and with rapid yet noiseless steps, made 
her way to her own room, from which she did not 
again dare to descend. 

The following day was a general holiday. Mopsy 
would not have known the fact, however—for the 
work of the office went on as usual—if she had not 
heard her uncle Barnabas regret that, as all the 
banks were closed, the money he had received 
yon needs remain in the a for another 

ay. 
In the course of the day, Mopsy had a visit 
from her friend Count Grimaldi, She had been 
expecting him for many weeks, until at last she 
had ceased to hope that he would come and see 
her as he had promised. Again and again she had 
harrowed Robert's feelings by her frank avowal of 
her longing to see the Count, and her disappoint- 
ment at his non-appearance. Robert andaleh with 
her as best he could, whilst conscious of an ardent 
wish that the foreigner might keep away altogether. 
It cost him no slight pang, therefore, that day, as 
he and Mopsy sat together in the office, to hear her 
ery of delight as she recognised the Count at the 
door, and darted forward to welcome that dis- 
tinguished individual. 

Perhaps Margery guessed that Robert was incap- 
able of appreciating the Count’s peculiar talents, 
for she aud not introduce her friend to his pres- 
ence ; but taking advantage of her uncles’ absence, 
she led the gentleman into the back-room, with 
many assurances of her pleasure at seeing him, 
and questions as to what he had been doing in the 
interval since they parted. The Count’s answers 
to her questions were not ready, but he was all 
courtesy and devotion, and Mopsy felt flattered 
by his charming manner. His assumption of 
regret on learning that both the Messrs Cheadle- 
wood happened to be out, did credit to his 

owers of dissimulation, considering that he had 

een sauntering about the neighbourhood of the 
house for more than an hour, and had not dared 
to enter till he had watched Margery’s uncles 
safe off the premises, 

Having skilfully evaded the girl’s more pointed 
questions, the gentleman at last condescended to 
give some account of himself. It was a mourn- 
ful but vague tale of oan hopes and 
unrecognised merit. He had been induced to 
come to England on the promise of a person of 
influence to procure him a post under govern- 
ment. This individual, although under dee 
obligations to Grimaldi, had nevertheless ignore 
his promise, and treated his benefactor with the 
utmost ingratitude and injustice. Not content 
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with refusing him the promised assistance, he had 
striven to cast discredit upon the Count’s character, 
and thus render it impossible for him to gain a 
position such as he was qualified to fill. Indeed, 
so well had his malice succeeded, that ever since 
the Count’s arrival in England the latter had 
vainly attempted to obtain till now 
his money was all gone, and he was absolutely 
penniless, unable to procure himself either a meal 
or a night’s lodging. 

The Count’s manner of narrating his misfortunes 
was pathetic in the extreme, and Mopsy was 
deeply touched by it. It pained her sympathetic 
heart to think of one who had been intimately 
connected with herself and her father—one whom 
she reverenced as of noble birth being reduced 
to such straits. Moreover, the Count’s appearance 
made a powerful appeal to her pity. Never before 
had she beheld him so shabby and miserable. 
Any one glancing at him now, would scarcely take 
him for a gentleman, much less a nobleman. 

‘Oh, I am so sorry, so very sorry for you,’ ex- 
claimed the girl, in a burst of sympathy ; ‘what 
ean I do? Is there no way in which I can help 

oul? 

. The nobleman was profuse in apologies, He 
would not have dared to tell her of his troubles 
if he had imagined she would take them thus to 
heart. And yet it made him infinitely happy 
to know that she felt for him. No; there was 
nothing she could do for him, unless—well, if she 
very much desired to serve him, there was a 
small matter, a very trivial thing indeed.’ 

‘Pray, tell me,’ urged Mopsy as he hesitated to 
name the slight favour. 

Well, he was really ashamed to name such a 
thing ; but if Miss Cheadlewood would be so kind 
as to oblige him with the loan of a few shillings, 
just to help him over the next day or two, till a 
friend who would not fail to find him employment 
should arrive in London, he should feel exceed- 
ingly indebted to her. 

Mopsy’s cheeks crimsoned at his words. ‘A few 
shillings!’ He might have said a few pence, and 
— be equally impossible for her to help 


‘Oh, I am so grieved,’ she cried in a tone of the 
utmost distress ; ‘I would give you all my money 
if I had any, but I have none, absolutely none. 
My uncles do not give me a penny.’ 

The Count’s face changed. He had not calcu- 
lated on this; but he made an effort to hide his 
disappointment. 

‘It is nothing,’ he said lightly ; ‘pray, do not 
let my difficulties trouble you. If thought that as 
a friend you might like to lend me the money 
rather than that I should have recourse to other 
means; but it will make little difference to me. 
For your own sake, my dear Miss Margery, I am 
vexed to hear what you say. How can your 
uncles treat you so? They are rich, are they not?’ 

‘Oh, very,’ exclaimed Mopsy ; ‘ but they are very 
mean, Do you know, Uncle Barnabas is really an 

_old miser. Fancy! I saw him last night in this 
room, sitting counting his money, when he sup- 
posed every one else was in bed.’ 

‘Indeed, said the Count, whose countenance 
suddenly betrayed a look of deep interest, ‘Do 

ou mean to say that he keeps his money in the 
ouse 
‘Not much of it, as a rule,’ replied Mopsy ; ‘but 


this was some which came in yesterday afternoon, 
too late to be sent to the bank.—Stay; I will 
shew you where it is. You would never guess 
the place’ And with a quick movement she 
touched the tiny knob, which her sharp eyes had 
discerned beside the mantel-shelf, and suddenly 
the panel glided back and revealed the iron safe 
within. 

‘Dear me, how curious, how very ingenious,’ 
exclaimed her friend, leaning forward with eager- 
ness to examine the safe. It was wonderful how 
it interested him. He went quite close to it, and 
felt the safe all over, examined the lock, and made 
as careful a survey of the whole concern as if he 
contemplated making a similar one. ‘The safe 
was an old one, and by no means so secure as 
the Cheadlewoods believed, unless they imagined 
its safety to depend upon the ingenuity with which 
it was hidden from sight, rather than upon the 
strength of the lock. 

Mopsy, half-frightened at what she had done, 
was anxious to close the panel again as quickly 
as possible ; but the count would not allow her 
to do so till he had examined the safe as fully as 
he desired. ‘A very clever contrivance,’ he said. 
‘I suppose your uncle keeps his ready money 
here. He must be a very rich man.’ 

‘Yes, I believe so,’ said the girl as she hastily 
pushed back the panel. 

‘And you will be a rich woman, Miss Margery, 
when you inherit his fortune; for of course he 
must mean to make you his heiress.’ 

‘Me, stammered Mopsy, flushing with surprise 
at an idea which had never before occurred to her 
—‘me; do you mean it—do you think Uncle will 
leave me his money ?? 

‘Why, surely; to whom else can he leave it? 
He has no child, nor nephew. The wealth of 
both your uncles must come to youintime. Ah! 
you will indeed be a rich woman, You will scorn 
re poor Count then; you will spurn his friend- 
ship. 

Never !? cried the girl impetuously, coming 
forward and giving the Count her hand, ‘ You 
who were my friend when I was poor and lonely, 
shall always be my friend; and if ever I am rich, 
as you think I shall be, though I can scarcely 
believe it, I shall want to give you some of my 
money.’ 

‘ Ah, ejaculated the Count, drawing her nearer 
to him, ‘you make me too happy.’ And then he 
bent his head and murmured some words, which 
made the girl’s cheeks flush crimson, Her 
thoughts had at that instant been planning an 
innocent scheme for the temporary relief of her 
unfortunate friend; and making the Count’s 
embarrassing words (whatever they were) a pre- 
text for quitting his presence for a few moments, 
she hurriedly left the room, 

It was some minutes ere Mopsy returned, 
and just as she was about to enter the room, 
she fancied she heard the peculiar click of 
the spring in the wooden panel which hid the 
safe; but when she opened the door all was as 
she left it, and Grimaldi stood with his back to 
- mantel-shelf, and his arms folded before 

m. 

‘I am so sorry that I cannot lend you the 
money you need,’ said Miss Cheadlewood ina 
faltering tone; ‘but I have brought you my 


dear father’s watch. I should not like to a 
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with it altogether, but I thought you might mean- 
while be able to—to get for it some money. 
When you are better off, as you surely will be 
before long, you can return the watch to me.’ 

‘You are too kind to me, my dear Margery,’ 
exclaimed the Count with feeling; ‘but I really 
do not like to take this from you.’ 

‘Oh, do take it” urged the girl; ‘I would so 
much rather you did. Indeed, I shall feel quite 
unhappy if you refuse.’ 

‘Then I cannot make you unhappy,’ said the 
Count, graciously accepting the large, old-fashioned 
gold watch which Margery pressed into his hand ; 
‘and I promise to restore it to you at the first 
opportunity. And now with a thousand thanks 
for your generosity, I must bid you gobdd-bye.— 
No; I must not stay longer, much as I should 
like to do so” And with a hurried leave-taking 
the Count was gone. 

Mopsy went back to her work with flushed 
cheeks and agitated manner. Robert’s heart sank 
within him as he noted her looks. ‘Your friend 
has paid you a long visit,’ he remarked. 

The girl’s colour deepened, and the long, dark 
lashes drooped over her downcast eyes as she 
murmured: ‘Indeed? The time did not seem 
long to me,’ 

The clerk’s heart grew heavier, and his dislike to 
distinguished foreigners more bitter than before. 
He watched Mopsy closely during the remainder of 
the day, and 5 that she spoke little, and 
her thoughts seemed far away. He was right in 
surmising that Mopsy’s mind dwelt on the Count. 
The story of his misfortunes had made a deep 
impression on her susceptible nature. Moreover, 
a few words which he had uttered kept recurring 
to her mind, bringing each time a tide of warm 
colour to her cheeks, Whether she can respond 
to his attachment or not, a girl’s heart is apt 
to be tender towards her first lover; and to 
Mopsy in her lonely orphanhood there was some- 
thing inexpressibly sweet in the thought of being 
beloved. 

Her sleep that night was broken and unre- 
freshing. ild dreams attended her slumbers, in 
which both Count Grimaldi and Robert Ware 
figured in the most remarkable manner. Once 
on awaking she fancied she heard footsteps and 
strange noises in the rooms below. But curious 
noises were not unfrequently heard in that ruinous 
old dwelling, and the wind which was whistling 
round the house and fiercely rattling windows and 
doors, might well be held accountable. So Mopsy 
easily persuaded herself that it was fancy, and fell 
again into uneasy sleep. When next she awoke it 
was considerably past her usual hour, and re- 
membering that her uncle Jonathan had frequently 
lectured her on the virtue of early rising, Mopsy 
sprang hastily from bed. As she made her toilet, 
she was conscious of unusual bustle and confusion 
below. She could hear her uncles’ voices raised 
high above their ordinary pitch, speaking in great 
excitement, whilst Mrs Rasper’s shrill voice chimed 
in at intervals, Wondering what could have 
occurred to disturb the serenity of the household, 
Mopsy quickened her movements, and was soon 
down-stairs. The door of the back-parlour stood 
open, and inside the room she saw her uncles and 

rs Rasper—all three looking greatly agitated, 
Mopsy caught the words, ‘Robbers, ‘ House- 
breakers,’ Police? 


‘What is the matter?’ she cried as she entered, 
‘ Have robbers broken into the house ?’ 

‘ Ay, or at least one robber has,’ exclaimed her 
uncle Jonathan, pointing to an opening in the wall 
from which the panel had been pushed back. 
‘See! the lock of that safe has been picked, and 
the cash-box carried away.’ 

‘Containing no less than one hundred and 
twenty-five pounds, groaned her uncle Barnabas, 
whose distress it was piteous to behold. ‘Sucha 
loss—such a terrible loss! And the numbers of 
the notes not taken !’ 

‘Depend upon it, Barnabas, there is more in 
this than meets the eye,’ remarked Jonathan with 
bitter emphasis. ‘It is very remarkable, to say 
the least of it, that the cash-box should be taken 
away just on the very night when it happened to 
contain an unusually large sum of money,’ 

‘But who could have known that the money 
was there; and what thief could have discovered 
our safe ?’? moaned Barnabas. 

‘Ah, that is the question,’ returned Mr Jona- 
than, eyeing Margery suspiciously. ‘I feel sure 
that it was no ordinary thief who did this thing; 
or if so, he must have received information from 
some one acquainted with our concerns.’ 

‘I hope you don’t mean me,’ put in Mrs Rasper 
hotly. ‘I’m sure I could not inform the thief, 
for { never know’d of no safes there.’ 

‘Silence, woman! you need not attempt to clear 
yourself before you are accused,’ interposed Jona- 
than sharply. 

‘Perhaps the young lady can tell you some- 
thing about it,’ suggested Mrs Rasper, her voice 
growing sharper with spite. ‘I know as how she 
was a-talking to a strange man in this very room 
yesterday morning.’ 

Mopsy’s face had grown deadly pale, and her 
limbs trembled beneath her as she listened to 
their words. With her first knowledge of the 
crime there had flashed on her mind the terrible 
possibility that the Count was the criminal. She 
remembered the minuteness with which he had 
inspected the safe, and how on returning to the 
room after her brief absence she had heard a 
sound, which had led her for a moment to believe 
that he had been examining the safe in her 
absence. But swiftly as the thought came did she 
drive it back. No; it was impossible: it was 
monstrous to think of such a thing. The Count 
a housebreaker! It was a mere coincidence 
that the robbery should have happened on the 
night following his visit, She was indignant at 
Mrs Rasper’s insinuation. 

‘How dare you say such a thing?’ she cried, 
turning angrily upon the woman ; ‘that “strange 
man,” as you call him, is a gentleman and a Count. 
He was my father’s friend, and he is my friend. 
It is impossible that he could have had anything 
to do with the robbery,’ 

But of this Mopsy’s uncles were naturally less 
confident, and the reluctant answers the poor girl 
gave to their questions only strengthened their 
suspicions, till at length they forced her to confess 
how she had first learned of the existence of the 
safe, and how in a careless moment she had 
thoughtlessly shewn it to her friend, 

The wrath of the brothers Cheadlewood was 
fearful to witness ; and the gg they hurled at 
their luckless niece were harsh as they were unjust. 
She was a mean, artful girl; she was a spy; she 
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was little better than a thief herself, for she had 
harboured and befriended a thief. They rued the 
day she had entered their house, 

Jonathan Cheadlewood was, however, in his 
heart, apart from the mere loss of the money, 
not altogether displeased with what had tran- 
spired ; for he had not forgotten the chance 
words that had fallen from his brother at first 
when their niece had come, as to making her 
their heir ; and he was satisfied from what he saw 
and heard in connection with this misfortune that 
no such folly was now possible on the part of his 
brother. 

Mopsy bore the situation with overwhelming 
anguish. Over and above her distress at being 
thus blamed was the painful dread lest her uncles’ 
words should prove true, and the Count be indeed 
the man they represented him to be. 

Robert Ware on reaching the office was horror- 
struck upon learning what had happened. He felt 
much sorrow and pity for Mopsy ; but when she 
appealed to him to declare that it was impossible 
that the Count could have taken the money, he 
shook his head, and could say nothing. He had 
not Mopsy’s unbounded faith in distinguished 
foreigners, and it seemed to him that appearances 
were much against her noble acquaintance. The 
manner in which the robbery had been effected 
shewed that it was the work of some one well 
acquainted with the interior of the house, The 
robber had entered by the office-window, having 
cut his way through the shutter and forced open 
the window. From the office he had passed into 
the back-room, and there in the most expert 
manner had forced back the lock of the safe; 
and having abstracted the cash-box, had made 
good his escape. 

Bringing his cool common-sense to bear on the 
matter, Robert Ware was of opinion that the 
Cheadlewoods were right in judging the Count to 
be the offender. His heart ached for Mopsy. It 
was a day of trial to her. Jonathan Cheadlewood 
lost no time in putting the affair into the hands 
of the police, and erelong these functionaries 
arrived on the scene, and she was obliged 
to reply to their searching questions. All the 
evidence appeared to lead to one miserable con- 
clusion. But it remained for Mopsy herself to 
discover conclusive proof of her friend’s guilt. 
That afternoon, while gazing from the window 
through which the thief had passed, her foot trod 
on something hard ; and stooping to discover what 
it was, she lifted a clasp-knife, which she recog- 
nised at a glance as the Count’s, and which that 
adroit individual had evidently dropped in his 
hurried exit. Margery could not be mistaken ; 
she had often seen it in his hand, and once on 
their voyage home he had amused her by a sight 
of the various little tools which were comprised 
in this article. It was furnished with a cork- 
screw, a gimlet, and a screw-driver; and now 
as she picked it up, the screw-driver was drawn 
out, as if it had been lately used. 

It was a painful discovery for poor Margery. 
She could now no longer doubt that the Count 
was guilty. And this was the man whom she 
had regarded as her best friend! Alas for the 
trust of her heart! she had been grievously 
deceived. _Mopsy hid the knife in her pocket, 
thankful that she, and no one else, had dis- 
covered it. Meanwhile, her uncles treated her 


with great severity, and but for Robert’s con- 
stant kindness she would have been miserable 
beyond endurance, Her face grew pale and thin, 
and her once lustrous eyes wore the sad, patient 
expression of hopeless misery. 


THAMES CONSERVATORS AND THEIR 
DUTIES. 


THE most commercial river in the British domin- 
ions flows through what is now the greatest city 
in the world. Arising out of this fact, a singular 
contest was carried on for several centuries as to 
who should be the commander or owner of the 
Thames, its waters, its bed beneath the waters, 
and the margin of foreshore on each bank alter- 
nately flooded and laid bare every tide. The 
sovereign of the realm and the Lord Mayor of 
London have fought many a battle about it. 
Somewhat over twenty years ago an article in this 
Journal gave an outline of the curious struggle ; 
but so many important changes have since taken 
place, that it becomes desirable to present a few 
paragraphs giving a sketch of the present state of 
the question. 

The Lord Mayor, representing the Corporation 
and the City of London generally, claimed many 
years ago, as we have implied, extensive powers 
of control over the navigation and fishery of the 
Thames. Quite early in the fifteenth century 
Sir John Woodcock, in one particular year Lord 
Mayor, ordered the destruction of all weirs and 
fishing-nets from Staines down to the Medway, 
in consequence of the injury which they occa- 
sioned both to the fishery and the navigation. 
Towards the close of the same century, the 
Corporation were intrusted by act of parliament 
with controlling powers over the banks of the 
river alternately laid bare and flooded through 
the cause just mentioned. In the time of Queen 
Elizabeth orders were issued for regulating the 
close or reserve times for all the various kinds of 
Thames fish, and prohibiting any fishing for the 
choice and delicate little whitebait at any point 
above London. Whether this was done to mono- 
polise the dainty for the banquets of the City 
magnates and the freemen of the great companies 
or guilds, history saith not. 

The Lord High Admiral, about the period just 
named, began to dispute the right of the Corpora- 
tion to the possession and exercise of such great 
powers. Litigation ensued, which nearly always 
ended in favour of the Corporation, who could 
appeal to acts of parliament and still more ancient 
royal charters as proving the validity of the right 
claimed. James I, probably as a result of the 
litigation, gave a new charter recognising and 
sanctioning the Corporation as bailiffs or conser- 
vators of the noble river; and subsequent statutes 
acknowledged the authoritative character of this 
charter. A stone called London Stone was set up 
on the north bank of the river near Staines, to- 
mark the upper or western limit of the jurisdiction ; 
the lower or eastern limit being denoted by the 
opening known as Yantlet Creek on the Kentish 
shore, and the village of Leigh on that of Essex. 
The distance between these two extremes is no 
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less than eighty miles—a formidable grasp for the 
citizens and the Corporation. 

All these powers are now transferred, with 
many alterations and additions, to a Board of 
Conservancy, with headquarters in Trinity Square 
near the Tower and the river. About twenty 
years back, an act of parliament endeavoured to 
set at rest several jarring interests concerned in 
the matter, by careful selection of twelve Conser- 
vators. Seven years later another statute added 
six more to the members of the Board, Two years 
ago another act again was passed, establishing 
arrangements under which the river is at present 
managed. The jurisdiction now extends so far 
westward as to Cricklade in Gloucestershire : 
from Staines to that point is named the Upper 
Thames; and from Staines down to Yantlet Creek, 
the Lower Thames, The present Board is thus 
singularly made up—the Lord Mayor, two Alder- 
men, and four Common Councilmen, to represent 
the City and Corporation ; two members appointed 
or nominated by the Board of Trade; two by the 
Admiralty ; two by the Trinity House; two by 
the owners of shipping registered in the port of 
London; two by owners of lighters and steam- 
tugs; one by the owners of river passenger- 
steamers; one by dock-owners and wharfingers ; 
and four to represent various interests on the 
Upper Thames. If so many doctors should 
occasionally differ (which is more than probable), 
the vote of a majority decides the point at issue. 
A large staff of persons is employed as river- 
keepers, river-inspectors, harbour-masters, inspec- 
tors of nuisances, inspectors of explosives—with 
the necessary supply of row-boats, sailing-cutters, 
and steam-launches for their use. 

The rules laid down by the Board for the 
practical management of the Thames and its banks 
are numerous and fully set forth, The officers 
are to remove any obstructing vessel or craft out 
of the way, and make the owner pay the cost of 
so doing. On the Upper Thames no steamer 
may ply between Teddington Lock and Cricklade 
at such speed as to endanger any other craft, or 
to injure the banks by driving up surf, No person 
is allowed to ride or drive on the towing-path, or 
unload anything on it, or place any vessel on the 
shore in front of it, or take any sand or gravel 
from the banks, No vessel is to remain in any 
lock a longer time than is necessary to pass 
through, nor towed along the path except by a 
rope sufficiently elevated to protect the banks, 
gates, &c. from injury. All kinds of craft pay 
toll or dues, varying in amount for pleasure-boats, 
house-boats (to form a floating dwelling for a 
whole family of humble river-folk), pleasure- 
steamers, skiffs, randans, canoes, punts, dingies, 
and shallops ; these tolls will secure a free passage 
through the up-river locks at any time. The 
Conservators are also owners and managers of 
ferry-boats above Teddington, the use of which 
can be obtained for conveying passengers, vehicles, 
horses, and other live-stock across the river, at 
specified fares. 

In like manner, strict rules are laid down for 
the fishery of the Thames. Salmon, salmon-trout 
(if any should by chance appear!), trout, pike, 
jack, perch, roach, rudd, barbel, bream, chub, carp, 
tench, grayling, gudgeon, dace, cray-fish, bleak, 
minnow—all are ke rule; and close-time or 
fence is defined for the various kinds, The kinds 


of net to be prohibited, and the size and weight 
below which the several sorts of fish must not be 
taken, are also stated. 

The Conservators have the handling of rather 
a large sum of money every year. In 1879 they 
received about eighty thousand pounds in tonnage- 
dues, pier-dues, tolls, canal a water companies’ 
payments, rents for accommodation, fines and pen- 
alties, ballast-licenses, raising and removing wrecks 
and obstructions, the use of moorings and moor- 
ing-chain service-craft, hire of tugs, hopper-barges, 
and dredgers, All this refers to the Lower 
Thames ; the Upper Thames brought in an addi- 
tional sum of sixteen thousand pounds, raising 
the amount to nearly six figures, The expendi- 
ture, about equal to the receipts, was made u 
of a multitude of items, mostly in salaries an 
wages, 

New duties have recently been intrusted to the 
Board, Consequent on the great injury wrought 
by floods and high tides on the leeds parts of 
the river-banks, the legislation is taking that 
matter in hand, Also a statute is now in force 
to prevent the passing of sewage or other offensive 
or deleterious refuse into the river above the 
intake of the companies supplying the metropolis 
with water. Inspectors are sent ‘by the Board to 
ferret out any infringement of the rules; and 
notices are sent giving warning. These notices 
are addressed to poor-law guardians, mayors, &c. 
of corporate towns, local boards, sanitary autho- 
rities, churchwardens, and other bodies. The 
Board may enforce the observance of the law in 
these matters, by fines and penalties if neces- 
sary. 

Thus we sce that the Conservators of the 
Thames are tolerably busy persons. 


JOHN POLTRIGGAN’S CHRISTMAS STORY. 
CHAPTER II. 


Ir is necessary to the proper unfolding of our 
story that we should here refer to certain inci- 
dents that occurred a few days previous to the 
receipt of the foregoing communication. 

There lived at the time in a wretched hovel, 
standing a few yards back from the Kenlyn 
turnpike, and at no great distance from Kingston- ° 
brea, an old and wrinkled woman. So far as was 
known, she had neither friends nor kindred. She 
had come into the neighbourhood a few years 
before footsore and in rags, with all her worldly 
goods tied up in a small bundle. At first, she 
had occupied a neatly furnished cottage belonging 
to Joseph Tremerton, who, being unable to 
secure the rent from her, and failing likewise 
to prevail with her to quit the house quietly, 
served her, after much commendable forbearance 
on his part, with the usual writ of ejectment. 
This justifiable act of the farmer’s, the old woman 
keenly resented; she never met him afterwards 
without grinning derisively in his face, spitting 
with emphasis on the ground, and using certain 
epithets the mention of which would shock ears 

olite. Now, whether her personal appearance, 

y no means prepossessing, was in a great measure 
accountable for the imputation, or whether it 
rested on grounds more plausible, it was certain 
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that Martha Macguire was eg generally believed 
to be a practiser of the Black Art, the prevailing 
opinion having been that she had bartered her 
soul to the Evil One for the power of working 
mischief, herself undetected, on whomsoever might 
have offended her. Had Joseph Tremerton, there- 
fore, been a timid or superstitious man, he would 
have stood in mortal awe of a visitation of evil 
in some shape or another from the above quarter, 
on account of the grudge that was owed him. 
Being, on the contrary, brave and not over-credu- 
lous, and doubting moreover, Martha’s ability to 
injure him seriously in any way in which she 
might hope to escape detection, he regarded her 
without fear, and returned silent contempt for 
the unmerited abuse which she heaped upon him. 
Nevertheless, Martha was rightly set down as a 
dangerous woman by nearly all who knew her, 
and was rigorously shunned by her neighbours, 
who believing her to be a witch, told absurd tales 
about her—of prayers muttered backwards, mid- 
night incantations, and supernatural flights through 
the air on a broomstick, Certainly the old 
woman’s pretensions, mode of life, and evident 
eccentricity tended rather to confirm, in the minds 
of a people prone to superstition, the truth of the 
reports concerning her. As a matter of fact, how- 
ever, Martha was an adept in the art of extorting 
money; but the means she used were anything but 
supernatural, Fortune-telling was her professed 
avocation, by which she eked out the resources she 
derived from the charity of the ‘great folk, who 
had from the first held out a helping hand to, and 
compassionated the ‘poor, friendless, stranger 
woman,’ 

It chanced, then, that as Philip Tremerton 
was returning one evening from the Pendragon, 
he espied this old beldam sitting upon a log of 
wood by the door of her hovel, where she was 
apparently enjoying the night-breeze and the 
rays of the full-moon. Philip was in right good 
humour that night, for the fair Rachel had been 
unusually affable, and he felt in consequence well 
pleased with himself and with all the world 
besides. 

‘Good-evening to you, Martha,’ he said, step- 

ing carelessly up to her. ‘How fares it with 
Martha Macguire to-night ?’ 

‘Lor, Master Philip, is it you?’ whined the old 
crone in return. ‘The times be changed, me- 
thinks, that such a fine gentleman as you have 
become should step out of his way to have word 
of mouth with the likes of me!—Thank you, 
Master Philip, I’m as well as an old woman of 
nigh upon eighty years can fairly expect to be; 
though, to be sure, ’tis sore, sore work when the 
rheumatiz strikes home to these old limbs of 
mine !—But how fares it with Master Philip and 
his pretty little lady-love at Kenlyn? 1 dare 
swear he’s reckoned a valiant youth to have won 
the daughter of the Dragon!’ And parting her 
toothless jaws, the blear-eyed hag grinned in the 
moonlight at her own facetious sally. ‘Sure, sure, 
there’s many a slip ’twixt the cup and the lip, and 
all is not gold that glitters, she went on, stringing 
together a number of proverbs more or less appro- 

riate; ‘but evil’s the day when the course of true 
ove is ruffled by the winds of adversity! Master 
Philip, I reckon, has his bird in the hand, which, 
all the world over, is worth a score in the bush!’ 


Again she grinned, uttering a strange, shrill, 


tasking laugh, which jarred very unpleasantly 
on Phil os wondering ears. 

‘Martha Macguire, he began, when she had 
ceased laughing, ‘it is reported in these parts 
that you are a marvellously wise woman, having 
deep knowledge of things your neighbours never 
so much as heard of, and that the gift has been 
bestowed upon you of foreseeing future events, 
Robin Hawthorne and Bessie Linnet had their 
fortunes told by you just before they were married ; 
and from what I have heard them say, I should 
imagine that your predictions had so far been 
pretty well borne out. Now, I have but little 
faith in fortune-telling ; but since you have made 
a lucky guess in one instance, you may chance to 
do so in another. Be kind enough, therefore, to 
foretell the future of Philip Tremerton of King- 
stonbrea.’ 

‘Lack-a-day! the poor fortune-tellers have a 
hard time of it in these evil days, The great folk 
don’t believe in ’em, and the common folk think 
bad of ’em ; and so between the two their craft is 
like enough to die a speedy death, through no fault 
of their own, It will pleasure me, Master Philip, 
to tell you your fortune; but a silver sixpence 
— first cross my palm, to brighten the second- 
sight, 

“Our hero was generous that evening. He 
thrust his hand into his pocket, and brought up 
from the bottom thereof a silver shilling, ‘Take 
this, Martha, said he, giving her the coin; ‘and 
be sure you keep nothing back,’ 

A singularly incongruous pair they formed, 
standing out upon a patch of bright greensward, 
and fully revealed in the broad summer moon- 
light—the old and withered woman holding in 
her shrivelled palm the hand of the stalwart 
country swain, 

‘A short line for good crosses here,’ she began 
in the jargon of her craft; ‘and a long line for 
good, stretches right across the palm! The course 
of your true love has run pretty smoothly as yet, 
Master Philip. But what is this I see near the 
ball of the thumb? A long deep furrow, that 
forebodes much ill! See how dangerously it 
sweeps along, and meets, ay, and crosses the long 
line for good! O Master Philip, Master Philip!’ 
she went on in a whining tone; ‘the pity of the 
thing !—To think that all has been for naught ; 
that you have wooed but in vain; for most un- 
happy the fate of the lover, and short indeed his 
love-dream, when the lines cross so!’ She dropped 
his hand, and as though overcome by pity for the 
man whose ar future she so clearly foresaw, 
hung down her head, and with eyes fixed on the 
ground, became absorbed apparently in a train of 
perplexing thought. 

Despite his avowed disinclination to believe in 
the fortune-teller’s art, Philip at that moment was 
conscious of a cold shudder. The words of the 
soothsayer, uttered with a solemn and sympathising 
accent, had made a o— impression upon him, for 
somehow he felt that they had been spoken in all 
sincerity and truth. He made an effort, however, 
to shake off the gloomy depression which had 
fallen upon him, ‘Is there no way, Martha,’ he 
asked, ‘in which the evil that threatens to blast 
my life may be averted ?’ 

But Martha was still to all appearance absorbed 
in her own meditations, and did not reply until 
the question had been repeated. ‘Philip Tremer- 
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ton,’ she then made answer, looking ~ quickly, 
‘it is mow many years ago that your father turned 
the poor helpless woman from the door, when 
she had scarcely a shoe to her foot, and not a six- 

nce in the world to bless herself with. It was a 
feed, cruel act. But let by-gones be by-gones. 
She no longer bears him ill-will, and would rather 
do a good than a bad turn for one of his flesh and 
blood. The evil may indeed be averted, Master 
Philip ; and the means by which it may be so, are 
in my hands to give or keep back !’ 

‘If gold can purchase so signal a service of you, 
— only name the price, and it shall be 

aid, 

‘It is fitting, young man, that you should speak 
of gold! The herbs whose juices compose my 
philter have cost me many a blistered heel in long 
weary tramps over the hillside in the night-time ; 
for they are rare—very rare, and must be gathered 
at the fall of the moon. But I will not be hard 
upon you, Master Philip ; for one golden sovereign 
the potion shall be yours !’ 

Again Philip’s hand found its way into his 
pocket, but not quite so readily as on the first 
occasion, and emerged therefrom with the de- 
manded coin betwixt the fingers. 

‘Follow me!’ said the fortune-teller, when he 
had given her the money. ‘My dwelling is a 
humble one, but will shelter you, whilst my 
philter is preparing’ 

Philip accordingly followed his strange com- 
panion across the threshold of her ill-conditioned 
mud hovel; and taking a seat by the fire, warmed 
himself—for the night had become chilly—at its 
mouldering embers, It grieves us sorely thus to 
shew how readily our hero became the dupe of 
this designing old woman. It must be remembered, 
however, that Philip was in love, and that whilst 
under the influence of the tender passion, a man 
cannot be regarded quite as a free agent, his 
thoughts, feelings, and actions being determined 
by a motive-power often directly antagonistic 
to the guiding principle of his life. 

Martha Macguire now busied herself by collect- 
ing from various cupboards and drawers, bundles 
of dried herbs, and phials containing different 
coloured liquids; portions of the contents of 
which, together with the herbs, she placed in a 
metal pot, and setting the vessel over a slow fire, 
began stirring its contents with an iron ladle, 
reciting the while, in a low monotonous key, such 
doggerel rhymes of obscure meaning as the fol- 
lowing : 

Thy lady-love’s hair, 
Now silky and fair, 

Will grow white and wan 
Before all is done. 


Hie away, hie away, over the sca! 
Tis an old, old tale, 
That will ne’er grow stale 
So long as in greenwood grows the tree, 


And again : 


Stir the pot quickly ; 

O’er a young man’s love 
Dangers hang thickly, 

As the stars set above ! 


Stir the pot faster ; 
Ay, make it boil! 

I will o’ermaster ; 
Danger foil. 


‘And now, Master Philip, said Martha pre- 
sently, rising and pouring off the liquor into an 
earthenware vessel, ‘the draught is prepared, 
and the charm complete! As the wind drives 
before it the sear yellow leaf, so will this potion 
roe every danger from the path of young love! 


Drink it to the dregs, whilst the magical power 
works !? 
Phili but it was 


received the proffered cup; 
not without some misgivings that Me raised it to 
his lips, Evil things were said of Martha Mac- 
guire ; and the remembrance of these now filled 
him with apprehension and awe; so that it re- 
quired no little effort on his part to summon 
sufficient courage to swallow a medicament pre- 
pared by her hands, But then, was she not an 
exceedingly wise woman, who could read the 
future as clearly as a book? And had she not 
discerned, about to befall him, some dire calamity 
that would shatter his heart of hearts? And then, 
again, had she not apprised him of his danger, in 
a voice which savoured of truth and heart-felt 
sympathy? Surely, therefore, both literally and 
figuratively, he held his fate in his own hands; 
and rather would he die than live to see the day 
when Rachel Silverlocke should be lost to him 
for ever. The bare thought of this turned the 
balance of his wavering determination, and 
having lifted the beaker a second time to his lips, 
he disposed of its nauseous contents at one 
deep draught. 

And here let us pause again, to offer some 
slight apology for Philip, guilty of what may be 
deemed an act of unpardonable folly. At the 
date of our story, albeit not many years ago, a 
strong belief in witchcraft was prevalent amongst 
the lower and middle class population of West 
Cornwall, where the farmers’ sons and daughters 
—and maybe others of yet higher degree—made 
it a practice to consult, in all affairs of the heart, 
certain cunning women, reputed to have the 
power of foreseeing, and to some extent controll- 
ing the course of future events; so that Philip 
Tremerton, in confiding on this occasion in Martha 
Macguire, was but following a custom then in 
vogue with persons of his condition in life in 
that part of the shire. 

He had not long swallowed the draught, how- 
ever, before a peculiar dizziness attacked him; 
his head swam, and everything around him 
seemed to be moving upwards and downwards in 
the most bewildering manner imaginable. <A cold 
numbness then spread over his body, and all 
sounds struck dull and muffled on his ear, as 
though they came from a considerable distance, 
Alarmed at symptoms so unusual, he made an 
effort to rise, and was completely dismayed to 
find that his strength had quite deserted him, 

‘You old harridan!’ he spluttered out angrily ; 
‘you have given me poison instead of a love- 
philter! Ill have you burnt for a—for a— 
wi——’ But his ideas became confused, and 
his utterance thick. A curtain of impenetrable 
cloud appeared to be closing in around him ; and 
with a shrill, mocking laugh ringing in his ears, 
he became bereft of thought and feeling, and 
remembered nothing more. 

How long he remained in a state of insensi- 
bility, Philip Tremerton never knew; but with 
returning consciousness came a feeling of coldness 
to his face and neck. He opened his eyes to see 
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Martha Macguire standing before him, rather 
vigorously slapping his face with a towel, which 
she dipped from time to time in a bowl of spring 
water. 

‘So ho! he’s just himself again,’ she croaked 
on seeing his eyelids lifted ; ‘coming around as 
right as a trivet, I’ll be dare sworn! Ah, well-a- 
day! it was a wee bit too strong for him; but it 
will work all the more surely.’ 

Philip, whose brain was in a strangely dazed 
and bewildered condition, could not, at first, fully 
take in the circumstances of the situation; but 
after a few minutes, his faculties having cleared 
a little, he noticed on a three-legged piece of 
furniture, which, as an apology for a_ table, 
occupied the centre of the floor, what, he felt 
sure, he had not previously seen upon it—a 
lighted candle and writing materials, apparently 
but just used; and, what struck him as singu- 
larly inexplicable, lying beside them an open 
sheet of note-paper, on which he recognised, or 
fancied he recognised, his own handwriting. He 
was about to remark on the latter circumstance, 
when Martha, seeing the direction his eyes had 
taken, hastily snatched up the written paper, and 
folding it in her sinewy fingers, concealed it care- 
fully in her bosom, He saw, therefore, that any 
question he might put concerning it would pro- 
bably be useless, and his enfeebled condition 
precluded him, at that moment, from resolutely 
demanding an explanation. 

The door of the cottage stood open, admitting 
the cool night-breeze, which, as it played on 
Philip’s face, helped to remove the lingering 
effects of the vile decoction which had so grievously 
disordered his faculties. By its freshening influ- 
ence, strength, feeling, and clearness of perception 
gradually returned to him; and he felt at last 
that he had once more recovered his senses and 
the wonted power in his limbs. 

‘Martha Macguire,’ he said, rising, preparatory 
to taking his leave ; ‘it is my firm belief, in spite 
of your avowed interest in my welfare, that you 
have made me the victim of a sorcerer’s trick, for 
some base purpose of yourown. But mark you! 
if evil comes of it to me or to mine, do not expect 
to escape the keen edge of my resentment !’ 

A low, derisive chuckle was the only response 
the aged dame thought proper to make; and 
Philip stepped out into the night, congratulating 
himself that, though minus a guinea, _ quitted 
the witch’s dwelling with sound life in his body. 
Was it fancy, or did he really hear, as he wended 
his od homewards that night, the croaking voice 
of the hag, chanting again that extraordinary ditty 
which had apparently assisted her in the prepara- 
tion of her potion ? 


Thy lady-love’s hair, 
Now silky and fair, 

Will grow white and wan 
Before all is done. 


Hie away, hie away, over the sea! 
an old, old tale, 
That will ne’er grow stale 

So long as in greenwood grows the tree. 


But Philip hastened on. He had heard and 
seen enough of Martha Macguire for one night at 
least ; and he quickened his pace, to get out of 
hearing of the possible sound of her voice. As a 


neighbouring clock struck twelve, he reached his 
father’s farmstead, 

And so the next day came, and the next; again 
Philip visited the Pendragon; and the hours sped 
swiftly along with him, ‘on the wings of love’s 
sweet dream,’ ere that fatal morning came on 
which was thrust into his hand the letter which, 
as we have seen, so rudely dashed his hopes to 
the ground and overwhelmed him with sore per- 
plexity. When on this occasion he had recovered 
from the first stunning effect of the blow, and had 
regained sufficient power of thought to reflect, it 
occurred to him, in view of the incidents just 
related, that Martha Macguire, if she were not 
indeed wholly accountable in the matter, had at 
least taken a very prominent part in bringing 
about the present disastrous state of things. And 
yet, how om had induced Mrs Silverlocke, except, 
forsooth, by means that were supernatural, to 
address so let and uncompromising a letter to 
him, he was certainly at some loss to conjecture. 
But what should he do? Would it serve any 
good purpose to present himself to the writer of 
the letter, and strenuously asserting his ignorance 
of a justifiable cause, demand an explanation of 
the severe and unmerited treatment he had 
received at her hands? No; he thought it cer- 
tainly would not; for if—as appeared but too 
probable—she had what she believed to be good 
grounds for doubting his constancy to her daughter, 
it was not likely she would lend a very patient 
hearing to his protestations—however genuine 
they might be—of injured innocence. Rather 
should he go at once to the probable fountain-head 
of the mischief, and braving a second time the 
dangers of sorcery and witchcraft, extort from 
Martha Macguire, by dint of threat and expostula- 
tion, what share she had really had in bringing 
down this crushing weight of evil on his head. 

The same evening, therefore, found him on 
his way to the fortune-teller’s cottage ; the road, 
being a short-cut, taking him through rich green 
pastures and fields of growing corn. It was one 
of those delightful evenings, suggestive of ineffable 
peace and quietude, which are sometimes met 
with at the end of June, when Nature, having 
decked herself out in all the leafy luxuriance of 
midsummer splendour, enjoys for a brief season 
the languor of her well-earned repose. The air 
was pure and soft, and came redolent of wild- 
thyme and honeysuckle from the warm and balmy 
south ; whilst across a broad plain of checkered 
wood and meadow-land fell shadows long and 
deep, in which, where the sedgy meadows bordered 
on the running brook, and tall bulrushes bent to 
the passing breeze, red and piebald cattle were 
ruminating in the enjoyment of calm content. 

Philip was not dead to the charms of external 
nature ; and he enjoyed, so far as the great weight 
at his heart would allow him to enjoy anything, 
this peaceful evening scene. 

The pathway he pursued brought him at length 
to a moss-grown stile, which marked at this point 
the termination of cultivated land ; and stepping 
over it, he entered a shadowy wood, crowded with 
tangled undergrowth. Hawthorn, oak, and hazel 
interlaced their branches in a dense network 
overhead ; whilst the banks to right and left were 
covered with delicate moss and mazy masses of 
fern, the long pendent fronds of which overlapped 
the grass-grown way. Here and there, the stately 
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foxglove up-reared its shaft of purple bells in 
strong relief against the shady spaces between the 
tree-stems, And from everywhere came the 
warbling and piping notes of birds ; the gale drew 
gentle music from the leaves; and the sunbeams 
stealing through the leaf-wrought canopy above, 
made patines of glowing and flickering light on 
the ground, and on the moss-flecked trunks of the 
trees, 

Philip, as he threaded his way through the 
mazes of this silvan labyrinth, pushing before him 
now and again the branches that obstructed his 
path, became conscious of an unusual lethargy 
creeping over him, which weighed heavily on his 
spirits and weakened his physical powers. And 
it was now that it occurred to him that, for no 
reason which he could strictly define, his purposed 
interview with Martha Macguire could prove no 
other than barren of result. But he still pushed 
forwards, following the roadway over the side 
of a shelving bank, and paused at length on the 
brink of a purling watercourse, which, overhung 
by trees, meandered through the dell. And as he 
stood dreamily gazing on its rippling surface, it 
appeared to him that this little woodland brook 
typified in its varying flow the progress of his 
own unfortunate love. ‘There, at the base of 
yonder moss-clad rock, how deep and strong the 
current ; further down, how smooth and placid 
and sweet, smiling in the broad light of day, 
and reflecting the vaporous clouds and ethereal 
tints of the sky; but just at his feet how 
sorely troubled and vexed, as it battled with the 
obstructing weeds, and seethed over its pebble- 
strewn course! He had not courage enough to 
look farther below, but turned away with a sicken- 
ing pain at his heart; and overcome by a weari- 
ness which prostrated both mind and body, threw 
himself down at the foot of a dark-leaved oak. 
Whilst here, a half-wakeful dreaminess stole 
over him, in which the twittering of the birds, 
the music of the leaves, and the purling of the 
little brook at his feet seemed so many far-away 
sounds, breaking softly on his ear, and soothing 
his troubled spirit to luxurious rest. Presently, 
his ideas became confused; he could not quite 
remember where he was, but thought, somehow, 
that his beloved Rachel was by his side, whisper- 
ing sweet words of gracious trust. Then the 
sounds got to be still farther away, and became 
very faint indeed ; until they ceased altogether, 
2 Philip’s weary soul lapsed into oblivious 

eep. 


THE RUFF AND REEVE 


As the face of England is altered by the progress 
of drainage and the cutting down of woods and 
copses, the birds which were formerly numerous 
amongst us, and enjoyed the solitude which fen and 
forest afforded them, are gradually disappearing. 
Some may even be regarded as practically extinct, 
appearing only once or twice a year in the form 
of forlorn wanderers who have lost their way 
on their passage, or some venerable bird striving 
in vain to discover the spot where as a nestling 
it was hatched and reared. If we search England 
through, we shall probably find that it possesses as 
many birds now as it did a century ago; but the 


catalogue has lost that agreeable varicty which 
then existed. There are more partridges in our 
fields and innumerably more pheasants in our 
copses; but the rarer birds of the fen and the 
forest have ceased to dwell with us. The heron 
still lingers, being in some places protected ; but 
the stork and the crane have gone; and the 
bittern comes to us only as a rare visitant. 
The avocet, the spoonbill, the stilt-plover, and 
other forms of exquisite beauty, are now all 
but banished from Great Britain, only occurring 
as rare and exceptional immigrants at uncertain 
periods, 

By the naturalist however, and especially by the 
gourmet, the foregoing could be better spared than 
that pretty little plover the Ruff, and his grace- 
ful consort the Reeve—the former name being 
applied to the male, the latter to the female. 
Once abundant on the wastes of Lincolnshire 
and Norfolk, and plentiful throughout the broad 
fens of these counties, this bird now exists in 
England only in Leadenhall Market, as a Dutch 
visitor, and even this in small numbers and 
at uncertain intervals. But even when most 
numerous, the bird was always a puzzle to us. 
It arrived at the regular period of migration, 
the month of April; and then remained with 
us a few months only. The Reeve, the female, 
is a sober-looking bird, somewhat like a snipe, 
except that the bill is much shorter. The 
plumage, as we remember it when the bird was a 
yearly visitant to our shores, had shades of blackish- 
brown and gray above, and white below. Not so 
however, the male bird, the Ruff. At ordinary 
periods, it is true, he could hardly be distinguished 
from the Reeve except by his larger size ; but the 
moment the courting season came on, he donned 
his best and gayest plumage and set out ‘a-wooing.’ 
His aspect became at once bold and vigorous ; his 
cheeks, previously covered with a pale flaccid skin, 
became crimson with excitement; whilst round 
his neck shot out a prodigious frill of feathers, 
which completely surrounded and almost buried 
his head. Hence his name; for the appendage bore 
a strong general resemblance to those peculiar frills 
so much in vogue with court ladies in the days 
of Queen Elizabeth. Thus arrayed, he alighted 
in an open place, some elevated spot or hillock 
in the marsh, and immediately began to march 
round in a circle, doing this so regularly, that the 
ground was fairly beaten down, As soon as a 
single Reeve shewed herself, all the Ruffs in the 
neighbourhood began to struggle for the right to 
woo the lady; and so severe were these battles, 
that Linnzus christened the species with the 
appropriate name pugnax, The prize of these con- 
tests would probably fall to the strongest or most 
pugnacious of the male rivals; and as the Ruff, 
unlike any other birds of this family, is poly- 
gamous, a successful combatant might fly off with 
half-a-dozen fair admirers. When the courting 
season was over, all this finery disappeared ; the 
ruff rapidly fell off; the crimson cheeks became 
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pale and flaccid ; and the hitherto pugnacious bird 
became as quiet as a lamb. 

One marked peculiarity was, that this ornamen- 
tal appendage, the ruff, was almost never of the 
same colour or markings. Amongst one hundred 
birds carefully examined, the resemblance was only 
perfect in two; some are as to groundwork black ; 
others white; others brown, of various shades ; and 
these again are marked with shadings of black, 
brown, or white. 

The Zoological Society tried a few years ago 
to ascertain whether, after its annual moulting, the 
bird resumed the same coloured jruff. Portraits 
were taken of the birds, which were numbered, 
and a corresponding number was affixed on a 
small tablet to the bird’s leg. The result was 
that the colour of the ruff was found to be the 
same in each succeeding year. 

Whilst the poor Ruff, however, was parading his 
plumage on his hill of combat, a subtle enemy, 
man, was plotting his destruction. The fowler 
had concealed close by the haunt of the birds a 
long net, under which he introduced some stuffed 
Reeves, and then imitated the cry of the bird. It 
did not take long before the impassioned Ruffs 
rushed under the net, which falling upon them, 
captured them in considerable numbers. The 
naturalist Pennant tells us of forty-four birds 
taken in one haul in the fens of Lincolnshire, and 
that one fowler would take forty to fifty dozen 
in a season. Mr Lubbock, in his Fauna of Nor- 
folk, says that in that county, nets were never used 
to take these birds, but snares made of horsehair. 

Ruff and Reeve, eaten aw naturel, were very 
different from the same birds after they had 
been fed and fattened, To prepare them for the 
table, the birds were fed in confinement on hemp- 
seed, bread, milk, and sugar, till they attained the 
perfection of plumpness. The preliminary feed- 
ing and preparation of the Ruff for the market 
was indeed in itself an art. ‘Great judgment is 
required,’ says Pennant, ‘in taking the proper 
time for killing them (when they are at the 
highest pitch of fatness) ; for if that is neglected, 
the birds are apt to fall away. In preparing them 
for table, they are dressed like a woodcock, with 
their intestines or “trail;” and when killed at 
the critical time, say the epicures, are reckoned 
the most delicious of all morsels.’ 

Mr Stevenson, writing of this species in his 
Birds of Norfolk, says : ‘ At the present time [1870] 
the neighbourhood of Hickling Broad is annually 
visited by a few; but should they become exter- 
minated, the last of the Norfolk Ruffs will have 
disappeared.’ 

In Lincolnshire, the bird now only occurs 
occasionally in the spring months, but in very 
limited numbers. In the autumn, it is more 
frequently met with, being then on passage 
through the district, At this season, however, 
the Ruff has entirely lost all traces of his 
brilliant nuptial’ plumage, the beautiful collar 
having been shed about the end of June, 


The writer of this met, a few years ago, an old 
Lincolnshire lawyer whose experience just touched 
the golden days of wild-fowl shooting. He said 
he had often shot the Ruff and eaten it, but found 
it, like all the genus, ‘marshy’ and insipid, On 
one occasion, however, an epicure asked him to 
sup on these birds, fattened in the usual way; and 
my informant said that the recollection of that 
supper remained after forty years! 


SOME YULE-TIDE MYSTERIES, 
BY A DAUGHTER OF THE HOUSE. 


I am a member of a large and flourishing family, 
and I must say the month before Christmas is a 
most mysterious period. The first indication of 
the commencement of this mysterious period is to 
be perceived in our faces and our mancuvres, 
A meditative air is obvious—notes are made and 
hastily concealed—purses flit about more than is 
their wont—and there is a general tendency to 
isolation, foreign to the natural gregarious habits 
of the family. Innocent and vague questions are 
asked, as: ‘What do you think of such and such a 
thing? What’s your opinion of So-and-so’s works ? 
What is the best colour for winter wear? Do 
you think red, or blue? Have you seen this or 
that in So-and-so’s shop-window?’ And such ques- 
tions are answered in a like innocent, vague, but 
truthful manner. As time proceeds, mysterious 
lonely walks are taken by the various members, 
who are never seen to return, but are believed to 
creep in under the shelter of the dark afternoon, 
To the experienced ear, a low single knock might 
be heard, and then a stealthy foot upon the stairs, 
and the tiniest rustle of paper, as some one in 
outdoor habiliment, with numerous appendages, is 
believed to glide up-stairs and disappear within the 
portals of his or her especial sanctum, 

The other members of the family are assembled 
in the dining-room or drawing-room, or scattered 
about the house. Could they possibly have 
heard the low single knock, the stealthy, out- 
door-accoutred foot upon the stairs, the rustle of 
paper? No; they continue through all as before, 
their faces beaming with blissful unconsciousness, 
Perhaps a cart will stop at the door ; a loud knock 
is heard; it is answered; and a large rustling parcel 
is about to enter, followed by the innocently 
absent face of the maid, when she is suddenly 
stopped at the door by an agitated member, and 
the large, aggravatingly rustling brown-paper 
culprit is violently and rapidly expelled. The 
agitated member is gone from the room for a 
brief space, then returns to the others with a 
book that was evidently in request, and all is as 
before. 

In course of time, the maid, for some reason or 
other, seldom attempts to enter a room after the 
occurrence of a loud single knock; but the ‘ noise- 
less’ step and the ‘noiseless’ rustle of brown- 
paper may be heard, and then no more; but 
it requires the most experienced ear for that. As 
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time passes, the family becomes still more isolated. 
Each member adjourns to his or her particular 
room ; and from some of these retreats emerge 
sounds like unto sawing and hammering; from 
others, nothing is heard. A change of tactics 
is also observed whilst walking about the house 
from one room to another; cautious footsteps 
are silently and mutually prohibited; a tune 
is loudly hummed; a bounding step is adopted ; 
the handle of a room-door is considerably rattled 
before entry, and appears very hard to manage. 
Sometimes it proves rather unfortunate; and 
despite the bounding step, the tune, and the 
rattling handle, sufficient time has not been 
allowed for the gathering up of the—the ‘plain- 
work’ of the unwary one; in which case the 
intruding member sees nothing, but makes as 
rapid an exit as can be done with a view to its 
looking natural. By silent mutual consent also, in 
spite of the unusual preparations occasionally dis- 
closed, and in spite of the general air of mystery, 
nothing is ever observed ; no inquiries are ever 
made, no tongue ever slips so far as to ask 
‘What’s in there? Where did that come from? 
What’s this?? Every room is sacred to its par- 
ticular owner; former public repositories are 
silently annexed, and as silently yielded, 

Allis mystery. The conversation almost assumes 
an artificial form; vague and wary subjects are 
introduced; all bears an air of concealment. As 
Christmas draws nearer and nearer, the mystery 
becomes more and more concentrated, the various 
members more and more isolated; engagements 
are put off; marvellously early hours are found 
necessary ; the usual occupations are deserted. 
What is this mystery? 


It is Christmas Eve! The members of our 
large and flourishing family are together again ; 
much laughing and talking is the order of the 
evening; the house is being decorated, and 
every eligible—and according to mother, every 
ineligible—space is usurped by holly, laurels, 
and mistletoe; the carpet seeming to have a 
peculiar fascination for the holly-berries. 

But what is that remarkable contrivance in the 
corner of the room? A string is stretched across 
from the key of the bookcase to the bell-handle ; 
and attached to the string a long row of stockings 
and socks, with a label toeach! Weare interested 
in this startling apparition; we watch it. The 
decorations are completed; the room is empty; 
through the dim light of the lowered gas, the 
hazy form of one of the family might be dis- 
cerned, The form approaches with measured 
tread and slow, directs its steps to the long weird 
line in the corner. It—the form—is laden with 
—, all shapes and sizes; it examines the 
abels, and one by one the parcels disappear. 

It is one o’clock A.M. The house is hushed ; the 
mysterious socks and stockings still hang mys- 
teriously on the string, but they have assumed 
mysterious shapes; the toes are full, the heels are 
full, the legs are full; the floor beneath is laden 
with—-the Christmas presents, There, from that 
unsentimental-looking line depends the mystery 


of the last few weeks; there are revealed the many 
labours of love so mysteriously in process ; there 
are contained the many tokens of heartfelt wishes 
and of tender affection. 

It is much the fashion nowadays to run down 
Christmas ; to call it a nondescript day, with a 
shrug of the shoulders ; to connect it with annual 
bills and solemn family parties. But for us—I 
— for our large and flourishing family—it is 
the same as it was years ago, and we are the 
same—almost ! The conventional garb of increas- 
ing age is thrown aside; we are children once 
more, and the same old programme is rehearsed 
—with a few exceptions. For instance, when we 
were young—I mean very young—one of the 
most carefully preserved rules for Christmas 
Eve was the performance of a sort of wild 
Indian war-dance on one of the largest beds 
in the house, I remember we greatly revelled 
in that war-dance. I need hardly say it is not 
perpetrated now. The system of presents also is 
slightly different. It was the custom many years 
ago for us to — our presents en masse—that 
is, we would all journey out together hand-in-hand, 
and straightway repair to a certain fascinating toy- 
shop, One would then solemnly enter, whilst all 
the rest remained consciously outside, with strict 
injunctions ‘not to look in.” When the first one 
returned, a second disappeared within the toy- 
shop portals, and so on throughout the family. 
The next process was for each to discover, by a 
carefully arranged series of questions, what the 
others had bought, Asa rule, before the day was 
out we all knew exactly the various gifts our 
brothers and sisters had purchased ; nevertheless, 
a certain air of secrecy was maintained. The 
presents, moreover, had a nominated price ; the 
seniors’ standard was sixpence, the juniors’ was 
not expected to be so much, But we appreciated 
them quite the same ; in fact the sixpenny present 
was looked upon as something quite grand. 

After the purchasing was duly completed, the 
treasures were, with many giggles, carried home. 
The happy purchasers would then spend no little 
time gazing at them, arranged in their respective 
rooms for that purpose. Then each would visit 
every other’s room—strictly one by one—to inspect 
the purchases and to give praises thereon, And 
this was generally repeated daily, until the to-be- 
gifts were in the possession of the destined owners ; 
and as ample supplies of string and paper had to 
be unbound and rebound each time, many precious 
hours were required for the process, 

We laugh when we think of ourselves at that 
time, and we laugh at ourselves now. I wonder 
whether we shall ever be exactly like rational 
beings at Christmas? It is so hard to leave off all 
customs, especially when they recall the happiest 
time of one’s existence. And it is really a great 
relief sometimes to imagine one’s self about six, in 
short frocks and pinafores, and to skip about 
accordingly, and laugh and talk accordingly. It 
makes one feel more resigned to increasing age, 
and to the gravity and decorous pace of con- 
vention. 

I am afraid you will think, from what I have 
said, that our large and flourishing family is some- 
what wild at times. Only for a very short time— 
once a year, when we let off the superfluous spirits 
of twelve long months; and after that we are as 
good and orderly a family as you would wish to 
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see. Please, forgive me for thus becoming my own 
family herald; but as no one else is likely to 
‘sas on our inestimable family trumpet, I 
nave no choice in the matter, 


A MODEL FREE LIBRARY CATALOGUE. 


Next to having a good library is the necessity of 

essing a good catalogue. Without the latter 
indeed, if the collection of books is an extensive 
one, some of the chief advantages of a library are 
lost. The variety of forms and systems of cata- 
loguing is very great, and with equally varying 
degrees of value so far as their utility is concerned. 
For instance, the books in very large libraries are 
sometimes catalogued almost solely under the 
names of the authors, with the disadvantage that 
unless a reader knows the name of an author on any 
given subject, it is next to impossible to find what 
is wanted. We know a library, one of the best 
in the kingdom, where the catalogue itself com- 
prises many volumes, in which the author’s name 
forms almost the only key to the finding of any 
book. The consequence is, that if a reader is in 
search of works on a specific subject, he is nearly 
helpless unless he can name one or more writers 
on that subject. There may be a score of valuable 
works in the library treating of the matter in 
hand, and were these grouped together in a subject- 
catalogue, the advantage to the student would be 
immense ; as it is, the books are practically closed 
to him, qoeeny if the subject be out of the 
beaten track of literary or scientific research, 
simply because he may not be able to indicate the 
names of the authors. An index-catalogue such as 
we would desiderate, need not be a large book: 
the subjects themselves should be indexed, with a 
mere reference under each subject to the name of 
the author, And a very valuable purpose in all 
libraries such a catalogue would serve. 

Now that Free Libraries are being instituted 
throughout the country, the subject of cataloguing 
is one that must in course of time require attention 
on the part of the managers of these libraries, In 
such a matter, we do not know a better catalogue 
to be employed as a model than that of the 
Newcastle-on-Tyne Public Libraries, just com- 

leted by the chief librarian there, Mr W. J. 
oseuuien, It is but a single volume of three 
hundred and thirty pages, for a library of twenty 
thousand volumes ; yet to these twenty thousand 
volumes no less than eighty thousand references 
are here given, ‘Each work is entered, first under 
the author’s name, next under the subject title, 
and where that title is compound, the entries are 
then extended so as to cover the entire field of 
subjects embraced in the work. For example: 
Stanford’s Compendium of Geography and Travel 
is catalogued under the following headings, namely 
—Stanford as publisher ; Wallace (Professor Alfred 
R.) as the author; Geography and Ethnology as 
subjects ; while cross references are also given to 
the following places described in the work—Aus- 
tralia, ex Archipelago, New Zealand, Philippine 
Islands, Polynesia, Tasmania, Van Diemen’s Land, 
and Victoria.’ Besides this, the catalogue also serves 
as an index to the chief articles in the leading 
magazines and reviews. For instance, Blackwood’s 
Magazine is so treated from its commencement in 
1817 to 1879; Chambers’s Journal from its com- 
mencement in 1832 ; the Contemporary Review from 


its commencement in 1866; the Edinburgh Review 
from its commencement in 1802; and so on with 
the others, in alphabetical order, This cannot 
fail to be of great help both to the students of 
special subjects and to the general reader, who 
may wish to unearth from the rich mine of English 
serial-publications a few of the literary gems 
which might otherwise lie hidden in dust and 
obscurity. In the case also of authors whose 
works extend through a series of volumes, such as 
Scott, De Quincey, &c., the general contents of each 
volume is given, so that those who wish to consult 
the author, know at once which volume to ask for. 
Altogether, it is a marvel how so much valuable 
information can have been condensed into such 
small space. 


‘THE CHILDREN LAUGHED AND SANG’ 


Ir was in the chill December 
That the Angel of Death came by, 
And he rustled his wings of darkness 
As he swept through the wintry sky : 
A household of happy creatures 
Dwelt quiet, and free from care, 
And the Angel stole in softly, 
And stood all silent there. 
(But the children laughed and sang at their play ; 
Never a fear nor a pang had they,) 


And the Angel swiftly in silence 
Struck home the mortal blow, 
And in the wintry morning 
He laid the father low : 
And wildly the sorrowful mother, 
Bewildered and stunned with woe, 
Wailed in her lone bereavement, 
And wished that she too might go ! 
(But the children laughed and sang at their play ; 
Never a fear nor a pang had they.) 


Cold in the lonely chamber 
Lay the father’s form at rest ; 
And they laid the delicate flower-wreaths 
Upon his quiet breast ; 
And forth from his home they bore him, 
And hid him from sound and sight ; 
And they heaped the cold earth above him 
While the children’s feet trod light. 
(But the boys went home to their happy play ; 
Never a fear nor a pang had they.) 


And often the childish footsteps 
Are turned to their father’s grave, 
Where the grass, with its glistening hoar-frost, 
Lies over that heart so brave ; 
And sometimes they watch their mother 
Bending in sorrow and pain ; 
And they say in their childish voices : 
* Will Papa never come again?’ 
(But soon they laugh and sing at their play ; 
Never a fear nor a pang have they.) 


So God in His infinite pity 
Shuts the eyes of the children dear, 
And they see not the fell Destroyer, 
Though their eyes are so bright and clear. 
And I said: ‘There’s no Past for the children 
With its terrible pangs and stings ; 
And for them no brooding Future 
Spreadeth its threatening wings. 
All they see is the Present—To-day ; 
And so they laugh and sing at their play.’ J. H. 
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